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Empty chairs sum up the story inside )™* 
the housing project. 














The student Co-op, seen here from Bishop, which has been scrapped by the administration. 


AGEUM fee fight fizzles 


Inadequate support forced the University of Montreal 
Student Association (AGEUM) to accept without a fight a 
$30 fee increase. 

In actuality, tuition fees were decreased by $20. However, 
what is referred to as the “frais fixe”, & compulsor fee for 
athletics and social center, was raised $50. because the Que- 
bec government revoked all auxiliary funds. 

Action was first taken by the Engineering association 
(AEP) of the University of Montreal. 

This faculty sent letters to their members asking them to 
send tuition fees to the school, but to send the auxiliary 
“frais fixe” to the AEP. Former students reacted well, giv- 
ing full support. However, students entering the university 
and those awaiting results of supplemental examinations 
could not reply. The addresses of Freshmen were unavaila- 
ble and those awaiting results of supplementals were not 
official students until results came out. 

Then AGEUM sent out 18,000 letters enclosing stamped 
postcards, asking students to forward tuition and “frais fixe™ 
to AGEUM offices. The objective was 5,000 returned post- 
cards denouncing the fee raise and a minimum of 4,000 che- 

ques. The cheques would have given AGEUM the bargain- 
ing power they needed to confront the administration. 

However, the objective was never reached. Only 3000 
cheques were received by the August 3 deadline. Lack of 
support was reported to be caused by the timidity of the 
new students, the numerous address changes, and the great 
numbers of students away on holidays. 

Students may also have been intimidated by the letter sent 
out by the Administration. 
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Bishop Street 
Co-op closed 


The lease on the Co-op, an 
administration sanctioned 

experiment in co-operative 
living for students, has not 
been renewed for the coming 
academic year. 

When the idea of the co-op 
was first conceived, the Uni- 
versity was willing to fully 
support the plan based on the 
facts submitted to the admints- 
tration by the Rev. John Guy. 

The property for the Co-op 
on Bishop, was being held 
‘in trust’ by the “Y™. The stu- 
dents were to renovate the 
shabby building in return for 
living there. Rev. Guy provi- 
ded the furniture which at the 
time was being used for an 
SCM summer project. 

The students living there 
saved a considerable amount 
of money on rent and house- 
hold expenses. 

The arrangement began in 
October of 1966 and started 


otf well. When winter came, 
however, problems began to 
Set in. 


Enthusiasm waned conside- 
rably after the initial progress 
had been achieved. The senior 
students who had been ex- 
pected to live up to their res- 
ponsibilities let down the group 





CUS support withdrawn 


from housing study 


LONDON (CUP) {he 
Canadian Union of Students 
unanimously moved to with- 
draw support of a study of 
student housing Friday. 

The study, to be undertaken 
by the Association of Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Canada. 
was criticized by the CUS 
Congress tor not including stu- 
dent and faculty representa- 
live S. 

Jack Pearpoint, 
of the University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon, said the 
AUCC expects student hou- 
sing to: 

ensure the physical 
environmental well-being 
of students to encourage 


president 


learning and good study 
habits: 

provide supervision and 
control of student) beha- 
VIOr, 

encourage = social sand 
personal growth through 


provision of privacy and 


and 


a civilizing social envi- 
ronment. 
provide a milieu in which 
intellectual and academic 
experience is enriched 
and broadened. 

The congress — resolution 
culls the terms of referee 
“an insult to the people who 
will be living in and paying for 
these residences”. It implies 
“students need to be housed 
as zoo animals need care and 
feeding”. 

Delegates further decided 
that CUS will participate in 
the founding of the Canadian 


Housing Foundation which 
will examine public housing 
in Canada. 

A student housing survey 


will also be conducted by CUS. 
with the aim of securing reco- 
gnition of housing — priorities 
by university administrations 
and lobbying governments to 
give capital grants for resi- 
dences. 


considerably. Non-students 
did not share in their appoin- 
ted duties. and the condition 
of the building as well as the 
morale of the students began 
to decline, 

The condition of the buil- 
ding deteriorated to such an 
extent that it failed to comply 
with fire department regula- 
Uions, 

No leader came forth, stu- 
dents drifted in an out, and 
eventually most moved out. 
Presently there are three peo- 
ple living there. 

The University, now in pos- 
session of the building, has 
no immediate plans for its 
use. It does not seem. likely 
that the University will use the 
building for similar purposes 
in the near future. 

Dean of Students Magnus 
Flynn is in favor of the pro- 
ject, but he feels that certain 
guidelines will have to be fol- 
lowed in the future if the pro- 
ject is ever ressurected again. 

“Closer co-operation with 
the university administration 
must be established, and _ par- 
ticular emphasis must be pla- 
ced upon academic achieve- 
ments,” he said. 

The administration is still 
optimistic about the success 
co-op developments, even 
though the first experiment 
has failed. 

Co-ops have been success- 
ful at other universities, and 
it is generally felt that the ex- 
periment will succeed at Sir 
George sooner or later. 


Staff 
meeting 


A meeting of all former 
staff members of the geor- 
gian as well as prospective 
staffers will be held on Wed- 
nesday at 1:00 p.m. in the 


georgian offices on _ the 
mezzanine. 


Freshman students who 
are interested in  work- 
ing on the paper in any 
Capacity are especially 
urged to attend this meeting. 


Crash workshop sessions 
will be held shortly there- 
after. 
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The America student’s expression 


of freedom: a research appraisal 


by DENIS WADLEY 
(The Collegiate Press Service) 


Prof. Sidney Hook once ob- 
served that there is “more 
sleppy rhetoric per page about 
academic freedom by_ those 
who believe that they are sup- 
porting, and those intent upon 
criticizing it, than on any other 
theme with the possible excep- 
tion of democracy.” 

Those who have for any 
period of time listened to the 
exhortations of student acti- 
vists, or read the principle and 
declaration sections of Nati- 
onal Student Association §re- 
solutions, know the truth of 
that statement. Dean of Stu- 
dents E.G. Williamson and 
John L. Cowan have attempted, 
in a book just published, to 
supply a much needed factual 
base and long-absent perspec- 
tive for such questions. “Dis- 
cussions of student academic 
freedom,” they point out, “has 


seldom been academic.” 
The book, called “THE 
AMERICAN STUDENT'S 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION: 
A RESEARCH AND APPRAI- 
SAL,” is long on facts and 
Statistics and short on rhetoric 
and opinion. 

One fact is that there is an 
important upsurge in student 
self-expression on American 
campuses. The survey indi- 


* 


cated, however, that while this 
expression involves contro- 
versial issues, and a greater 
number of students are de- 
monstrating more openly for 
their points of view, there 
has not been a commensura- 
ble increase in “extremist” 
activity on the campuses. 

Nonetheless, in over 50% 
of the 900 responding institu- 
tions of higher education, less 
than 10% of the students be- 
long to “activist” organiza: 
tio ns. 

Lite greatest 
Student interest has been in 
Catholic universities and Ca- 
tholic liberal arts colleges. 
but in almost all cases there 
was much less activity there 
to begin with: and the increase, 
according to the authors, Is 
very likely traceable to the 
effects of the Vatican Council 
and the ferment and increas- 
ing liberalism in Catholicism 
generally. 

Most college administrators 
(presidents and deans of stu- 
dents) approve of this tendancy 
toward student activism in the 
abstract. “The greatest com- 
mitment to the abstract prin- 
ciple of academic freedom is 
found in the private univer- 
sities and liberal arts colle- 
ges and the least is found in 
the Catholic schools.” 


increase in 


=— > 
The study demonstrates 
that political organizations 


are not an important factor in 
the campus life of most colle- 
ges and universities; and the 


conservative and right-wing 
organizations are generally 
more prominent and more 
active than their liberal-left 
counterparts. 


A survey of where organiza- 
tions, of this type are and are 
not permitted demonstrated 
that “students, as much as 
they have clamored for free- 
dom, have not begun to use the 
freedom that appears to be 
already available to them,” 
according to the authors. But 
their own figures show this is 
not universally true. Excep- 
tions are usually Catholic 
schools and teachers’ colleges. 


In discussing controversial 
issues the survey finds there is 
a slight overall disparity bet- 
ween the abstract commitment 
to student freedoms and the 
willingnéss to discuss certain 
kinds of issues. The authors 
noted a slight disparity, too. 
between the opposition to such 
discussion envisioned by stu- 
dents and that suggested by 
administrators. 


Those who have taken the 
position that a school's speaker 
policy is the acid test of its 
commitment to student free- 


doms will find support in the 
Williamson-Cowan study. Some 


17 speakers were inquired 
about, ranging in  controver- 
siality from Earl Warren 


(acceptable at 95 per cent of 
all schools polled) to George 


Not just a hamburger 


But a HARVEYBURGER 


1853 St. Catherine Street West 


2 blocks west of Guy 


Open ‘til 4 a.m. 
7 days a week 


Lincoln Rockwell (only 18 per 
cent); and here more than 
anywhere else the grand rati- 
onales come in: incidents at 
other schools, motives of the 
sponsoring student group, com- 
munity pressures, and so on. 

These three areas -- state- 
ments of principle, student 
organizations and speaker po- 
licies -- are still all in the realm 
of advocacy. When it comes 
to organized protest action 
the survey indicates that there 
are virtually no ‘completely 
free campuses. The most objec- 
tionable of a list of nine kinds 
of organized action was the 
picketing of a public meet- 
ing. Sit-ins ranked a close se- 
cond, and student government 
resolutions without a referen- 
dum came third. 

The most often permitted 
kink of action was resolutions 
with a student body referen- 
dum; but this is still doubtful 
on certain topics in over 20 
per cent of the cases. 

The study breaks down these 
and other generalizations in 
virtually every pertinent way: 
by region, by type of school, 
by individual speaker and 
topic, by individual respon- 
dent (dean, president, school 
newspaper editor and student 
body president). 


There is also an interesting 
chapter on the role of student 
leaders, particularly the edi- 
tor of the campus publications 
and the student body presi- 
dent. It explores in som- ‘z- 
tail how student newsp-—ers 
are managed and funded, and 





what kind of activities student 
governments engage in. (“The 
most frequently perceived 
major function of student go- 
vernment was supervising cam- 
pus elections -- 1e., self per- 
petuation.”) 

The study revealed virtually 
every form of diversity in just 
about every area. An admi- 
nistrator “will not find mas- 


sive support for his value sys- . 


tem,” whatever it is. Such di- 
versity “is nut surprising to 
most educators, but it may be 
frightening to those who feel 
that diversity in the distribu- 
tion of student freedoms is 
like diversity in the dispensa- 
tion of justice.” 


Foreign students 


Officers from Canadian 
Immigration will be at 
Sir George on 

Monday October 30 
Tuesday October 31 

Wednesday November | 

from 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
and 
1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
each day 

in Room 220 of the Norris 
Building 
in order to renew student 
visas, 

Students must bring the 
following with them: 

1. Sudent I.D. 

2. Passport 

3. Temporary student 
visa 


card 
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Operation of Cafeteria revamped 


by Steve Richman 

The Food Services opera- 
tion in the university has under- 
gone a major upheaval included 
in which has been the increase 
in price on ten percent of the 
items, Food Services Director 
Don McPhie announced re- 
cently. 

Last year the cafeteria lost 
money and McPhie attributed 
this to one general cause. 

‘‘The magnitude of the ope- 
ration in its initial year left the 
management no way of know- 
ing what the total requirements 
of the cafeteria would be. This 
includes the number of staff 
members needed, the quality 
of the food served, and the type 
of food the student prefers.” 

The biggest change in the 
operation this year, McPhie 
says, will be that of food buy- 
ing. In its first year, the cafe- 
teria bought its food from a 
caterer. 

McPhie claims that the big- 
gest advantage of the change 
will be that all prices will be 
com petitive - that the cafeteria 
will not be undersold. Even so, 
he says, there is not one food 
item which is priced higher 
than regular restaurant prices 
and the majority of the food is 
considerably lower in price. 
A survey will be taken every 
month and a half to. determine 
how the prices compare, and 
if changes are warranted, ad- 
justments will be made accor- 
din gly. 

The only difficulty with 
this type of operation, McPhie 
says, is that it is in no way sub- 
sidizable and thus, the cafe- 
teria must break even. 

‘‘We don’t want the cafete- 
ria to become a financial bur- 
den to the university.” 


Former students will notice 
that there are price increases 
on many of the items in the 
cafeteria. 


McPhie explained the chan- 
ges this way: 

‘On the average, there has 
been a ten percent increase in 
the items that have changed. 
Approximately ninety percent 


of the items in the snackbar 
have remained unchanged. 

“The few price changes 
there are can be attributed to 
two things. 

“The first and major cause 
is the discrepancies in last 
years menu. Several items 
were selling at almost cost 
prices and the cafeteria was 
losing money on them. A good 
example of this is the salad 
plate which last year sold for 
an inexpensive 60¢. This year 
it is selling for 80¢ which is 
still 30 - 40¢ below regular 
restaurant prices. 

“The second cause is that 
due to last year’s defecit and 
this year’s operational proce- 
dure, it was necessary to raise 
some prices in order to try to 
insure that the cafeteria breaks 
even at the end of the year.” 

According to McPhie, the 
food this year will be better 
due to several food prepara- 
tional changes. The hambur- 
ger meat, for example, will be 
of a better quality and will be 
prepared on a_ permanently 
installed grill instead of a hot 
plate. The french fried pota- 
toes will be freshly cut instead 
of last year’s frozen variety, 
and the pizza will be a full 
nine inches and cost only 65¢. 

Two major staff changes 
will account for better hot 
meals. and pastry, McPhie 





Casino night will 
see craps shot 


Casino night, which is being 
presented for the first time at 
Sir George as part of freshman 
orientation month, was the sub- 
ject of some controversy be- 
fore being given final approval. 

Administrative circles had 
been concerned over possible 
misconstrual of this program. 

Casino Night has achieved 
financial and social success at 
the Universities of Calgary, 
Alberta, Windsor and McGill 
and has become a university 
tradition. 

To dispell any anxiety on 
the part of the Administration 
the Students’ Association on 
September | presented a Brief 
regarding Casino Night to the 
Principal’s Committee on Fresh- 
man Orientation. 

This Brief outlined the fun- 
dimental purpose of Casino 
Night as well as the precau- 
tions to be taken and the me- 
chanics of the program. Gam- 
bling will not be involved as 
real money will not be used in 
the “Casino” area. Students 
will be charged an entrance 
fee of $1.00 before entering 


the garage where the games 
will take place at ten wheel of 
fortune tables. This $1.00 fee 
also admits them to a dance 
taking place on the mezzanine. 

Students will be given $100,000 
in play money with which to 
try their luck. Prizes will be 
donated by several Montreal 
firms and will be auctionned 
off for the “funny money” at 
midnight. Proceeds from admit- 
tance fees will go to charity. 

To prevent misunderstanding 
the Students’ Association will 
have prominently displayed 
several signs to the effect that 
Casino Night does not con- 
flict with university policies on 
gambling on campus, and does 
not perpetuate gambling on 
campus. 

A minimum attendance of 
1000 is anticipated and it is 
hoped that net proceeds will 
be high enough to send out 
cheques to several charities 
benefiting youth. 

Casino Night will take place 
on September 29. Radio Sta- 
tion CFOX will be on loca- 
tion on the mezzanine. 


added. A new chef who worked 
previously at the Royal Hilton 
in Athens and the Port Royal 
in Montreal and a highly rated 
pastry chef have joined the 
staff. 

“Service will also be speedier 
and more efficient due to se- 
veral reasons,” said McPhie. 
“There is a third cashier for 
the snack bar lines. There are 
extra beverages set up for 
self service. There is an extra 
coffee machine to avoid long 
jam-ups and for those long 
toasted sandwiches, we have 
a new automatic toaster. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Driver education to 
prepare motorists to face 
ever-increasing traffle pro- 
blems, with the rapid boost 
in numbers of cars on the 
streets and highways, should 
be considered a must, ac- 
cording to officials of the 
Montreal City Motor Lea- 
gue. 

The safety of the public 
as well as that of the dri- 
vers themselves requires 
competent driving and 
specialized training should 
be sought by all who ex- 
pect to drive. 

The League offers spe- 
cial driving courses fo 
the University students. 
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Ingrid is gone...but 





Frosh Month goes on 


Ingrid has gone the way of 
all red-blooded American 
girls. To Europe. The folk group 
of Ingrid and Peter scheduled 
to play at the Freshman Month 
Variety Show has been reduced 
in number by one when Ingrid 
departed for the old country 
to study opera so Peter Thoms 
will be appearing alone at the 
show. 


This event will be on Sept. 
2ist from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The Carnival Connection 
(formerly J.B. and the Play- 


boys and the Jaybees) will be 
appearing at Centenniale Roya- 
le, the freshman ball on Sept. 
30th. 

Meanwhile, the Frosh Month 
Committee received a telegram 
from the University of Ottawa 
this week challenging them to 
a shoeshinerama for the Go- 
vernor-General’s Trophy which 
is awarded annually to the uni- 
versity sponsoring the most 
successful shoeshinerama 
in the country. U. of O. has 
won the trophy for the past 
three years. 


WANT 10 PASS 
YOUR DRIVING TEST? 


enroll now for the 


DRIVER EDUCATION COURSE 


sponsored by 


MONTREAL 
CITY MOTOR LEAGUE 


Registration Hours: From 9,00 A.M. to 7.00 P.M. 





1426 STAN LEY ST... (next door to the university) 


For information 
& brochure call 





844-7303 


EVES. 744-5734 
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om editorial ~~ 


Québec libre??? 


> : aed ~~ © - -e t Pee 


Statements made in the past couple of weeks by two prominent 
French-Canadians point to the fundamental problem that must 
be overcome if the French and English of this province are ever to 
co-exist within the framework of their respective cultures. 

Pierre Elliot Trudeau completely missed the boat when he said 
that 95% of French Canadian grievances could be eliminated 
through an “entrenched bill of rights’. Jean-Noel Tremblay hit 
the problem right at its root. It is the attitudes of English Que- 
becers that must be changed before French Canadians will ever 
attain cultural autonomy. 

Mr. Tremblay would like to see the decolonization of the French 
language among other things. This would, of course, provide the 
revitalization of the French culture which he feels to be necessa- 
ry. We agree. Only through Quebec's following of an indepen- 
dent course in the area of cultural affairs and all but ignoring 
the English, will "les Anglais” ever realize the extent to which 
French Canada has been anglicized. 

Quebec has assimilated much of the English culture which sur- 
rounds it, whereas English Canadians have chosen to draw upon 
American culture and ignore French Canada. Both Jean Lesage 


and Daniel Johnson have chosen to stress the importance of cons- 
titutional revision although Johnson is placing increasing empha- 
sis on cultural affairs. 

We are not suggesting that the Quebec government should 
discriminate against the English, but they must realize the 


discriminate against the English, but they must realize the pres- 
sing necessity for French Canadian to identify strongly as a cul- 
tural group. For hundreds of years the English have acted pater- 
nalisticaly toward the French and this entrenched idea that Que- 
bec must act within the framework of confederation is absurd, 
in this context. | 


There is a danger, of course, that increasing emphasis placed 
upon revitalizing the French culture will be harmful to the English 
citizens of the province. If this means that the English will lose 
their privileged position in this province, it is all to the good. 
As English Quebecers, however, we must realize that we are a 
minority and that the onus is on us to take the initiative to com- 
municate with the majority group, to become aware of the aspi- 
rations of the French, and to respect their desires to make French 
the working language of the province. 


We can only support the Quebec government in its attempts 
to revitalize the French culture in Quebec, and the visit of Educa- 
tion Minister Alain Peyrefitte of France is a first step in this di- 
rection. Eventually, perhaps, the English will learn to respect 
the French culture as dominant in this province and greater co- 
operation will come about between the two groups. If present 
English attitudes exist, however there will never be co-operation 
and the nationalist extremists such as Pierre Bourgault will 
lead the movement to improve the French position within confe- 
deration. 

As for Pierre Elliot Trudeau, he has not yet grasped the root 
of the problem, and as a member of the French Canadian aristo- 
cracy this is understandable. Jean-Noel Tremblay is more repre- 
sentative of the aspirations of the French, and we can only hope 
that his proposals meet with success. 
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bums sent us, we went....they wouldn’t give us an extra egg roll 
instead of almond cookies....bring the cookies to the plant, alan 
z may get hungrey later....we can’t go to new york not enough mo- 
ney and besides leon has to butcher tomorro....with those ears 
The Mustache might bristle, maybe we better go to new york.... 
drink-in this weekend maybe....congratulations Pete on the 7 lbs 
14 oz good show can you do it again....tough luck for the non- 
coms, urinals and all....all staffers invited to eat roast vidacrap 
lenin on thanksgiving....The Father is fattening him up now on 
special birdseed godda go now... 


MONA and ALAN Z 


# 
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RE morituy 
View 
by Bob Payette 


Last week Union Gene- 
rale des Etudiants du Que- 
bec (UGEQ) held a Semai- 
ne Syndicale to foster dis- 
cussion by students’ asso- 
ciations on what local 
groups would do this year. 
Not surprisingly, at the 
Council meeting of Septem- 


ber [3, the external vice- 
president reported that 
executive participation 


(read Establishment) was 
poor. Nobody was present 
the day education was dis- 
cussed. This _ illustrates 
the fact that the Establi- 
shment is little concerned. 
What is Council doing 
to question the-present edu- 
cational system? 

The Semaine Syndicale 
cost $3.25 per day per per- 
son for food and lodging. 
Last issue, it was pointed 
out that Council spent 
vast sums for its summer 
conference, in fact over 
$20) per day per person. 
Why? 

Perhaps it is because 
UGEQ had highly paid 


executives working this 
summer. Each of the three 
executives working  full- 


time has a salary of $975. 
for the summer. Sir Geor- 
ge’s president of the S.A. 
only receives $1800 for 
the summer. 

Not only did UGEQ’s 
highly paid executive mi- 
nimize costs, they also 
passed the cost on to the 
Quebec Department of 
Education. The only cost 
to delegates is about $10. 
for transportation The 
conference lasted seven 
days. 

What did the Students’ 
Association gain from 
this $1800 salary expendi- 
ture? What has Chipman 


done? What will the Es- 
tablishment carry out 
this year? Does it care 


about students? 
When will the Students’ 


Letters to the 


Members of the executive 
of the Students’ Association 
took exception to the article 
appearing on the editorial page 
of the georgian on September 
5, 1967 under the heading of 
Minority View by Bob Payette. 
SA President Jeff Chipman 
has requested that the follow- 
ing exchange of corresponden- 
ce be reproduced by way of 
clarification of the _relation- 
ship between the Association 
and Mr. Payette. 


1. When, in mid-June, I star- 
ted to do work for Students’ 
Council, it was my intention to 
bring to Council what help I 


Association receive a re- 
port from the President 
and Council for the sum- 
mer activities? Perhaps 
there was an excuse for 
the President stating in 
June that his report had 
to be vague. There is no 
excuse for vagueness now. 
But thisimplies there should 
be a further report. Where 
is it? 

An important project 
for Council this year should 
be the preparation of a 


university - wide course 
evaluation guide. Syste- 
matically, students can 
find out how effective 
and useful university edu- 
cation is. The most im- 
portant hypothesis — that 


could be tested through a 
course evaluation guide is 
that there is not a series 
of individual problems. 
Instead there are serious 
generallized problems _ re- 
sulting from inadequacies 
in the system. In a word, 
there may be a sociological 
instead of a psychological 
explanation of the problem 
of the university. 

The university is chang- 
ing but not quickly enough. 
The goals and methods 
of the university must be 
completely re-examined. 
Collectively students can 
and should examine the 
situation. First informa- 
tion, then change. 

Last issue, an article re- 
ported the procrastination 
of last year’s Establish- 
ment in producing a course 
evaluation guide. Chipman 
has made an electoral pro- 
mise of a course evalua- 
tion guide for the univer- 
sity. When will Council 
deal with education? Stu- 
dents will care, students 
will support - they do not 
support now because of 
the uselessness of the Es- 
tablishment. 

See you next issue. 


editor... 


could and to work for and 
within the group elected by 
and supposedly representing 
the students. 


Within a very short while, 
it became obvious that all was 
not well: The structures are 
undemocratic, administra- 
tion 1S poor, students have 
little to show for their money. 
The question of whether this 
was going to change turned 
around the new Council. Des- 
pite some talk about progress, 
change, and reform, my conclu- 
sion is that this is lip-service 
or at best wishful thinking not 
backed by ideas about realis- 


tically implementing new pro- 
grams or procedures. 


One can accept to work wi- 
thin such a context in the li- 
mit, But, when to incompe- 
tence, one adds abuses and mo- 
query of student interests and 
of democratic processes, then 
it is impossible to work within 
this particular context. 


2. Part of my work consisted 
in external representation. 
I rapidly found myself being 
very critical of the SA in front 
of external groups --- this is 
not acceptable behaviour, it 
is, in fact, hypocritical. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 


3. For these reasons, I can- 
not but good conscience but 
resign and completely disso- 
ciate myself from the SA. I 


resign as executive assistant - 


to the president. I resign as 
SGWUSA ss representative to 
UGEQ. I withdraw my appli- 
cation aS membership on the 
Students’ Council. 


4.My resignation will allow 
me to do whatever | can in the 
one function that I consider 
necessary today - opposition 
in the sense used in govern- 
ments - systematic criticism 
with a view of improving. It 
is debatable whether anything 
can be done, but I will do the 
little I can. What is not deba- 
table is the fact that I cannot 
be. associated with the Esta- 
blishment that operates the 
Students’ Association. 


R.C, Payette 


Dear Mr. Payette, 


It is with regret that I ack- 
nowledge receipt of your resi- 
gnation, and it is with disap- 
pointment that I acknowledge 
the manner in which it has been 
submitted. 


When I appointed you my 
Executive Assistant I had as- 
sumed that there was a mutual 
level of trust in our dealings. 
It appears that I have been 
wrong. I find it particularly 
disturbing that you have not 
explored this matter with me 
before taking this action and 
that you have declined my offer 
to discuss it de facto. Because 
you have brought your resigna- 
tion to my attention via the 
georgian | am sending a copy 
of this letter to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Mr. Frank Brayton. 


In your statement you alleg- 
ed that “the structure are unde- 
mocratic, administration is 
poor, students have little to 
show for their money”. I am 
surprised that a person with 
your background in Student 
Association has been so quick 
to condemn when in fact regis- 
tration has not yet begun. Fur- 
ther may I add that I am co- 
genizant of the fact that you 
could have made outstanding 
contributions to our Associa- 
tion and that it is unfortunate 
that you have chosen to channel 
your energies toward criticism 
from without. 


I am indeed disappointed. 


Jeff Chipman 
President 


Council Statement 


(The following is a statement 
by the Executive Committee 
of the Students’ Council of the 
Students’ Association of the U- 
niversity. It is in direct answer 
to an article written by Mr Bob 
Payette, entitled “Minority 
View” published in the Septem- 
ber 5 issue of the georgian.) 

As a consequence of Mr. Pa- 
yettes charges, the Executive 
Committee of the Students’ 
Council has found it imperati- 
ve to issue a Statement in re- 
buttal. Mr. Payette’s charges 
have brought consequent accu- 
sations from other universities 
in the Province. All the charges 
are unfounded. 

Mr Pavette resigned as assis- 
tant to the Students’ Council 
iPresident Jeff Chipman on Au- 
gust 30th after the Summer Con- 
ference held in Ste Adele. The 
Executive Committee can only 
assume that the charges he sub- 
sequently made were a result 
of some misunderstanding a- 
bout his position as assistant 
to the President. But the main 
purpose of this statement is to 
make a point-by-point rebuttal 
of Mr. Payette’s charges and 
not specifically to discredit 
his position, while he held it, 
with Council. 

To the charge that Council 
members “played” rather than 
worked during the Summer 
Conference: 

Mr. Payette himself arrived 
at the Conference three hours 
before it was adjourned and 
Council finds it hard to believe 
that he had forgotten that 
Council convened at 9.45 on 
Saturday morning, and did not 
adjourn until after 11.00 that 
eve ning (except for meals). 

To the charge that Council 
members played at swimming 
and golf during the weekend: 

T he swimming facilities were 
not even open at the time the 
Conference was held. Those 
who played golf were guests, 
and paid for the use of the fa- 
cilities from their own pockets. 
To the charge that the bar was 
used to some great extent du- 
ring the Conference: 

The bar facilities were used 
by Council members only after 
the evening sessions had ended, 
and the members in attendance 
paid for their drinks themsel- 
ves. Minors were forbidden to 
drink alcoholic beverages. 

To the charge that Le Chan- 
tecler resort was an unduly 
expensive lodge at which to 
hold such a Conference: 
Despite Expo prices the lodg- 
ings bill was somewhat less 
than expected, and all extras 
were paid for by the members 
themselves. 

To the charge that the Sun- 
day afternoon meal was exorbi- 
tantly priced: 

That particular meal was in- 
cluded in the lodging cost, 
at considerably lower price 
than the $6. as stated on the 
menu. It should be noted that 
Mr. Payette had no qualms a- 
bout eating the meal himself. 
To the charge that Council 
does not know how to control 
its funds in an appropriate 
manner: 


Budgets are in the process of 
being finalized at this time. 
It is unreasonable that Mr. 
Payette write an article about 
bud gets that have not yet been 
finalized by the Council. 


Mr. Payette presupposes 
that several organizations 
have large budgets. Student 


Handbook, one of those exor- 
bitant costs to which he refers, 
will be published at a price ap- 
pro ximating some 2% of the to- 
tal Students’ Association bud- 
get. Surely it is worth that! 

Mr Payette seems not to rea- 
lize that club presidents and 
officers notoriously and peren- 
nially “Pad” their budget re- 
que sts from Council. The Trea- 
sury Board of the Council has 
been working since early Au- 
gust to “straighten” this pro- 
blem out, 

To the charge that the Presi- 
dent of the Council rented a car 
to travel to Sherbrooke to at- 
tend an Inter-University Com- 
mittee meeting, on June 10th, 
Lith, and that this car was an 
unw arranted cost: 

A car was rented, but Coun- 
cil felt that its cost was some- 
what less than train tickets 
to and from Sherbrooke, plus 
taxi tickets while there. Fur- 
ther more another Conference 
was being held in Ottawa com- 
mencing on June 11th and it 
was necessary to go from Sher- 
brooke to Ottawa on this same 


day. 

How would Mr, Payette have 
represented Council, on a 
broomstick? 


To the implication that Coun- 
cil has little contact with the 
student, individually or collec- 
tive ly: 

Student Council President 
Jeff Chipman has written a re- 
port which was presented to the 
Summer Conference. Minutes 
of all official meetings were 
faithfully taken. Both docu- 
ments are available for the per- 
sual of students at will, and 
copies can be obtained by 
contacting the student recep- 
tionist, 

Already Mr Payette has an- 
nounced plans to write a week- 
ly colum for the georgian. 
Undoubtely this column will 
be directed against the Stu- 
dent's Council. 

It seems only too easy to cri- 
ticize, and yet, even with Mr 
Payette’s extensive experience 
in students’ affairs Council 
finds it difficult to understand 
his attitude. The best indica- 
tion seems to be that he has 
come up with NO solutions to 
problems which at best can 
be described as abstract. 

The Executive Committee 
Suggests that those who feel 
the Students’ Council unfit 
to do its job should first try 
to see exactly what that job 
entails. 

Furthermore, the Students’ 
Council will not deign to ans- 
wer any of the forthcoming 
charges in Mr Payette’s co- 
lums unless suitably substan- 
tiated. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


One day a couple of weeks 
ago I saw a guy buying a nec- 
klace in an all-night magazine 
store off St. Catherine street. 
It was about midnight. He was 
wearing khaki slacks, a short- 
sleeved checkered shirt, ra- 
ther short blonde hair, loafers, 
and socks vaguely matching 
the colors in his shirt. A bank 
clerk out on the town. On the 
end of the necklace he'd bought 
was a black and silver Iron 
Cross. 

People who really want to 
wear Iron Crosses don't buy 
them in 24-hour newstands at 
midnight. They steal them 
from stores during the day. 
Or mug a Nazi. 

There's a tremendous gap 
between the meaning ot tne 
Iron Cross and the reasons 
for which this guy had bought 
it. 

One night coming’ back 
from Expo this woman on the 
bus I was riding forgot her 
purse, left it on the seat. Four 
or five people shouted to her 
and handed the purse through 
the window as the bus pulled 
away. From the front of the 
bus, an 80-year-old lady to a 
friend: “I cant think of any- 
thing more terrible than leav- 
ing your purse on the bus!” 
How about napalm, Vietnam, 
Mick Jagger getting busted? 

And that’s another gap. And 
the gap between a TIME essay 
and a William Buckley essay on 
the same thing in NATIONAL 
REVIEW. I’m convinced la- 
tely that the only magazine 
which tells the whole truth 
about its subject matter is 
NEVADA HIGHWAYS. 

When Arthur Goldberg was 
inthe UN Security Council 
charging both the Arabs and 
the Israelis to exercise , res- 
traint in their conflict, Johnson 
was in the White House order- 
ing an enlargement of the bom- 
bing of North Vietnam. 

Gaps all over the place. 


EVEN THE FAGGOTS 


It bugs me when people put 
Montreal down. In Texas even 
the faggots are boring. 

A poll taken by NEWS- 
WEEK a few months ago sho- 
wed that 45% of the whites 
questioned felt that racial 
violence was caused by out- 
side agitation. Only 10% of 
the Negroes questioned felt 
that agitation was the cause. 

In the same poll, a list of 
the most-cited causes was 
given to a group of whites 
and a group of blacks. The 
largest percentage of whites 
said that lack of proper edu- 
cation was the main cause. 
The largest percentage of 
blacks said that proper hou- 
sing was the major cause. 

In the first poll obviously 
the whites are unwilling to 
,believe that it’s their own fault 
in their own cities. The Ne- 
groes showed they aren't tak- 
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ing any of that bull. In the 
second poll the whites displa- 
yed the thinking that an educa- 
ted Negro wouldn't even think 
of rioting. White Americans 


don't read much: statistics 
showed that a measurable 
portion of the rioters were 


well-educated. Whereas Ne- 
groes showed that not only 
were they right in their ans- 
wers to the poll, but also by 
looting in the first place they 
were trying to better their 
ghetto lives. They looted goods 
stores: televisions, refrigera- 
tors, furniture. I doubt  seri- 
ously that had there been a 
Civil Rights Store they would 
have touched it. 

There are several obvious 
gaps right there (which is not 
even taking into account the 
gap that may exist between 
what really is and what NEWS- 
WEEK says really is). 

The Credibility Gap exists 
only in the minds of the hip- 
pies and the revolutionists, 
Mostly because the greatest 
majority of Americans believe 
what the government tells 
them. Or, don't take the trou- 
ble to disbelieve. 

Like. It costs $25 billion a 
year to run a “defensive war” 
like Vietnam. It would cost 
$20 million to do away with 
the rat population in America. 
No one laughs at Vietnam, 
but the entire Congress laughed 
at the approprjation bill it 
was handed for the extermi- 
nation of the American rat. 

It’s suddenly clear that mora- 
lity is not only better than 
immorality; it’s also cheaper. 

Which is not to say that 
morality is either black or 
white, but only that one immo- 
ral act can be no less immoral 
merely because the former 
affects fewer people. 

Then there’s the Genera- 
tion Gap. Take All Capp. Years 
ago Capp had important things 
to say. When McCarthy was 
so powerful at baiting pinkoes. 
Now, McCarthy is as dead as 
Holden Caulfield, and yet Capp 
is still saying the same things: 
my country hypocritical or not. 


PARANOID 
ESTABLISHMENT 


At the end of the past school 
year, NEWSWEEK and_ the 
Washington Post co-sponsored 
a conference on the Genera- 
tion Gap with the US Student 
Press Association. It was cal- 
led “The Assessment and Per- 
secution of the Oldereration 
as Performed by the Editors 
of College Newspapers under 
the Direction of the US Stu- 
dent Press Association.” Only 
the Establishment could think 
up a title like that. One which 
makes them out to be the per- 
secuted. They're paranoid. 

Some of the more famous 
guest speakers at the confe- 
rence were Walter Lippmann, 
Alfred Kazin, Michael Har- 


rington, Jack Kroll and Paul 
Samuelson. 


In the excerpts from the con- 
ference | have read, the main 
statements that were made 
can be summed up easily: there 
was, there is, there always 
will be a generation gap. Most 
of the guest speakers at the 
conference make good livings. 
If they’re so rich, why aren't 
they smart? 


But the whole point of the 
question was missed. ESQUI- 
RE’s fall college issue said 
that the frat man is no longer 
the BMOC on American cam- 
puses. Now it’s the bearded 
maniac who bucks the Esta- 
blishment (but who will pro- 
bably join in the end anyway). 
My parenthesis, my conclu- 
sion. 


That’s not the point either. 

One. The only people really 
bugged by the Generation 
Gap are members of the “Ol- 
der Generation.” 


Two. Both generations see- 
med to have missed the main 
irony of the gap itself, an irony 
particularly manifest in these 
days of revolting hippies. That 
the leaders of this hippy revo- 
lution are all over forty. Tim 
Leary, Bill Burroughs, Marsh 
McCluhan. Even those fighting 
for the legalization of pot, those 
who can do the most, are over 
forty. Like Leslie Fiedler. Who 
doesn’t listen to his son just 
like your father doesn’t listen 
to you. 


THE ARTS 


The only man at the confe- 
rence who had anything to say 
inferred that the arts are pre- 
sently dominated by men from 
30 to 50 years old, and he see- 
med amazed by this fact be- 
cause the arts are traditionally 
led by men and women younger 
than that. 

Take it a bit further, though. 
The whole youth movement is 
led by men well into the “older” 
category. Even the so-called 
revolution of the early ‘60's 
was dominated by an older 
man, Kennedy. 

One other terribly ironic 
thing happened at the confe- 
rence. A man namied Sol Lino- 
witz said that he was distrubed 
because today’s youth couldn't 
find a way to fulfill their lives 
in the business world. Mr Lino- 
witz is the former chairman 
of Xerox. He is now working 
with the Organization of Ame- 
rican States. Fulfilling his life. 

I don't know. Maybe the 
hippy revolution is an  out- 
growth of Kennedy. Maybe 
the pseudo-hippy revolution 
is an outgrowth of the assassi- 
nation. How can a kid have 
faith when his leader can ac- 
tually die? 

Like Christ. Can you see 
hippy cathedrals with Caisses 
Populaires next to them? Hip- 
pies shoving flowers between 
granite Ginsberg feet? Lighting 
seven-day candles tor Godo’? 

One more gap. Did you see 
the Lux soap commercial em- 
phasizing the “clean look”? 
The one where models are 
doing all sorts of athletic things, 
where the film stops and their 
faces become obscenely clean- 
looking. Notice the model rid- 
ing the bicycle. She’s a Negro. 
And when the film stops her 
face becomes totally white. 
Maybe Lever Brothers knows 
something Washington doesn't. 
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Need quarterback, linemen 


Football turnouts slacking 


by Mike Taylor 


50 Stalwart football players 
have vanished into the wood- 
work. 


Out of 70 - odd hopefuls who 
signed tryout agreements last 
spring, a total of 18 showed up 
for the first practice last Sa- 
turday at St. Lambert’s Sea- 
way park. 


“We have the best equip- 
ment, a solid coaching staff 
and an excellent home park” 
said asst coach Paul Arsenault, 
“but we need more ball players 
if we're to field a strong team”. 


“We particularly need a good 
quarterback and some solid 
linemen,” said Arsenault. “The- 
re are about ten really good 
ballplayers already out with 
Marty Isaif and Leo Hoyas 
standing out but it takes more 
than ten players to make a 
team.” 

Arsenault 


conceded _ that 


there were many students at 
Sir George who would be play- 
ing for teams outside the Uni- 
versity this year. 

“Because we only have an 
exhibition schedule, we do not 
intend to force kids already 
playing organized football for 
another club to come out with 
the Georgians this season. 
However, when the team enters 
the Central Canada [Intercol- 
legiate Football Conference 
next year, we'll expect anyone 
who attends Sir George to play 
for Sir George.”’ 

Arsenault, who doubles as 
hockey coach and asst, athle- 
tics director, said that the geor- 
gians have landed two more 
assistants to round out the 
coaching staff. They are Ike 
Amromin and Bob McLery, 
both of whom have had plenty 
of experience coaching junior 
and intermediate football 


around Montreal and who gui- 
ded the Rosemount Bombers 
to the Canadian Junior Foot- 
ball crown in the early sixties. 

“We are practicing two hours 
a day, seven days a week until 
the season starts’’ said Arse- 
nault and anyone who wants 
to make this team has really 
got to want to play football”. 
He stressed, however, that at 
this point all the positions are 
open and there is plenty of 
room for students who have not 
already tried out. Practices 
are held Monday through Fri- 
day from 5:30 to 7:30 pm, with 
Saturday sessions from 9 to 12 
am and Sundays from I0 am to 
12 am at Seaway Park. 

The georgians will play their 
first game this Saturday against 
Macdonald college at their 
Ste Anne de Bellevue grounds 
as part of the Freshman Month 
program. 


Globe reporter accused 


LONDON (CUP) -- A To- 
ronto Globe and Mail repor- 
ter was accused early Satur- 
day (Sept. 8) of attempting 
to intimidate a CUS congress 
delegate. 

Denny Kells, student pre- 
sident of Brandon University, 
told the plenary session he 
overheard John Burns of the 
Globe and Mail file an untrue 
story by phone. He said when 
he confronted Burns with this 
apparent breach of ethics Burns 
threatened him with prosecu- 
tion for “invasion of privacy.” 

Kells told CUP that at 8 
p.m. Friday he overheard the 
reporter file a story saying 
the congress had already pas- 
sed a resolution “condemning 
all infringements of the fun- 
damental rights of workers 
to strike and the CUS parti- 
cularly condemns the practice 
of student scabbing.” 


This motion was in fact 












When the guys get 
together for some friendly 
fun and relaxation, 

the rousing taste of 
Laurentide fits right 

into the genial mood. 

It's a real ale! 





¥¢ Whats called for is 
7a Laurentide! 








passed at 2:10 a.m. Saturday 
morning, over six hours after 
the reporter is said to have 
filed his story. 

No action was taken by the 
plenary session on the matter, 
but the Ontario Union of Stu- 
dents plans a formal protest 
to the newspaper. 

Several delegates complai- 
ned after the announcement 
that Burns had presented his 
views on CUS to a CBC TV 
crew which was filming a stu- 
dent discussion on the Union. 

Some delegates also expres- 
sed grave misgivings about 
the general tone of the cove- 
rage provided by the Globe 
and Mail. 


DONOVAN’S 


Caters to Georgians 


We carry Lee 
Jeans and 
latest pants 
styles 


5 min. service 
on pant finishing 


Alterations Free 


to SGWU students 


DONOVAN’S 
MEN SHOP INC. 


1608 St-Catherine st. W 
(at Guy) 
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GUY BARBERSHOP 
1445 Guy Street 


(downstairs in the Metro 
Guy & Maisonneuve) 
Special for students $1.50 


CLASSI 
paperbacks 


Why wait in line when 
we are just around the 
corner with the largest 
selection of paperback 
books in North America. 
Ask our friendly person- 
nel to help you find the 
books you require for 
all your hi-brow or lo- 
brow needs. Visit us to- 
day or drop in between 
classes and browse 
around. 


1327 St. Catherine St. W. 
844-172] 
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Souls die...girl cries...but CUS goes merrily on 


By John Kelsey 
Canadian University Press 


VANCOUVER (CUP)- A 
great, free-standing bulletin 
board was the state-of-mind 
barometer at the tenth Canadian 
Union of Students seminar. 
The ten-day conference 
started on August 20. After 
six days, the following scream 
was pinned up. 
“On the spot report on the 
CUS seminar: 
“The whole fucking crowd 
has gleefully involved itself 
in voyeurism human relation- 
ship--playing feely and _ pre- 
tending to know people. 
Meanwhile people's souls 
die, and a girl cries alone 
for an hour and a half, and 
drunks insult singers, - and 
people spread beer over 
someone's room and disap- 
pear leaving the mess, and 
Mrs. Pap runs around the 
lounge trying to clean up and 
saying we are the messiest 
people around, and the in- 
tellectuals run their vacuous 
ideas over the minds of the 
immature and hope to leave 
a dent for the party, and we 
need more structure. We 
need structure because people 
need ideas to go out and do 
things, to go out and change 
the world--what the fuck 
world are we changing to? 
“Oh, but we have gone 


through the human. thing, 
that’s all over, everybody 
(anybody) loves everybody. 


now and we are ready to act. 

To think, at least. 

“I propose a plenary; I want 

to hear those who have the 

nerve to justify their huma- 
nity speak.” 

The note, signed Rick, des- 
cribed the situation at its worst. 
it’s not talking about the whole 
seminar, nor was it a universal 
view at any time. But each par- 
ticipant has his own version of 
what happened. 

At best, some serious work 
was done on the topic, “Aca- 
demic Reform: Facelift or Ma- 
jor Surgery?” Or, at best, some 
people learned about how 
their souls relate to other souls, 
There are 140 other bests, one 
per delegate. This account is 
not an at best or an at worst. 
Some of the names are real and 
some are not 


WHEELIE (noun) -- A person 
who is concerned with politic- 
al action and organizing, with 
power and functional change 
in society; a political strate- 
gist; adj., as in “the wheelie 
approach”. 


FEELIE (noun) -- A person 
concerned with the individual 
liberation of people and one- 
to-one human_ relationships; 
a CYC volunteer; adj., used to 
define the character of one’s 
“thing.” 

The seminar was agendaless, 
as was the ninth seminar at 
Waterloo. That knowledge 
created a universal idea at the 
start: “I’m not going to be blown 
by an unstructured situation. 
I heard about Waterloo.” 


And while one fool expound- 
ed political realities to the pro- 
fessor, a beautiful blondeand 
beaded CYC volunteer spoke 
of the human soul and the 
need to be free, to do your own 
thing. 

Three days later, the whee- 
lies spoke with BlondeBeads 
in a lounge, long after mid- 
night. Part of the recurring 
Russell-Warrian thesis on the 
future of 20th century man 
speculated on how people 
become _ politically —_ active. 
“If one man is unemployed. 
that’s a personal problem. If 
15 per cent of the work force 
is out, that’s a social issue. How 
are the connections made?” 
ask ed’ Russel. 

Blonde Beads left the room, 
and the wheelies talked of the 
need to form political move- 
ments. When she returned, the 
problem was re-stated: “A 
man with three kids and pre- 
enant wife is out of work and 
just evicted. He sits with his 
suitcase on the sidewalk. What 
would you urge him to do. or 
what could he do?” 

She chewed her hair, thought 
a bit, and talked about the emp- 
ty beaches on Texeda island 
where one could live on oys- 
ters and maybe find an abandon- 
ed farm. For the wheelies, the 
fee lies were thus made useless. 
But as Howard said earlier, 
wheelies are necessary to make 
the world safe for feelies. And, 
as somebody else said at the 
same plenary, what does it 
mean to be a wheelie and a 
feelie anyway, and what the 
hell, the categories are mean- 
ingless. People changed sides 
a lot, and many never took a 
side. 

About here a medical student 
donned a string of blue beads 
and began to do his thing with 
the feelies. But he didn't know 
whether or not people could 
learn ideas in an artificial semi- 
nar environment and still find 
them meaningfull upon return- 
ing to the world. The question 
was not solved. 

In four days, the non-struc- 
ture broke down. Everybody 
went swimming, or to Simon 
Fraser for the day, or down- 
town. Perhaps a dozen people 
languished around the resi- 
dences, and two days later 
Doug Ward called a plenary 
to determine What Is To Be 
Done. 

Ward’s plenary was upstag- 
ed by a host committe plena- 
ry, which opened with a speech 
about why nothing had happen- 
2d so far, why nobody had e- 
volved the concrete action 
plans. The wheelies and the 
feelies took hard sides this 
time: to structure the remain- 
ing three days or not to struc- 
ture and continue the same 
way. Alphonse the _ nihilist, 
the man with the thick rim- 
less glasses and the thin black 
beard. became chairman by 
making a speech about the con- 
tinuing unwillingness of the 
people to stick to any single 
topic. The roomful dwindl- 
ed from 80 people to 40 peo- 


ple, and a committee to orga- 
nize topical lectures was not 
struck. The committee organiz- 
ed anyway. 

Twenty people flew back to 
the maritimes; the sun shone 
regardless. Mean-while, the 
wheelies continued to gather 
in room nine to plot the revo- 
lution and on the beach below 
Lover's Leap the feelies did 
their thing. 

Interlude. “You know what's 
wrong here? Everybody's talk- 
ing at everybody else, nobody’s 
listening. He makes a speech, 
then she makes a speech about 
something else entirely, and 
there’s absolutely no commu- 
nication.” 

“Yes, but why do you criti- 
cize people like me who just 
sit and listen? Some of us cannot 
contribute effectively to the 
discussion around us, but we're 
participating in it ard learn- 
ing from it just by listening.” 

“You didnt hear what ! 
said”, 

A balding man with the 
weight.of human tragedy settl- 
ed on his shoulders and show- 
ing in his eyes (he’s aware olf 
the weight of worlds all the 
while) sits tn Kootenay lounge 
and plays Socrates to the Athe- 
neans discussing  conscious- 
ness. The question starts from 
Blonde Beads’ answer to the 
wheelie problem-- what 1s the 
process by which she has freed 
herself from the bounds of 


her culture and can seriously 
advocate such a feelie solution, 
and what can we learn from 
that to apply to political ac- 
tion? 

In the middle of a discourse 
on phenomenology, a_ scruffy 
man with a huge blue duffle 
bag sauntered in. He grinned 
at Doug Ward, who grinned 
back and leaped from his chair. 
Steve has just hitch-hiked from 
Ottawa and while he showers, 
Doug explained: “He's a poet 
who came to the last few days 
of the Waterloo seminar. Last 
week he called the office and 
ask ed if he could be a resource 
person since the Carleton 
council wouldn't make him a 
delegate. I had to tell him no 
because wed already spent 
the budget. ‘If I get there on 
my own, can I! find food and a 
place to sleep?" he asked, and 
I told him he probably could. 
Then he walks in here.” 

The discussion, still with 30 
people in the room, returned 
to consciousness and the pro- 
blem of how people unlearn 
what society tells them. how 
people unlearn irrational and 
unconscious behavior patterns. 
Steve isnt mentioned again 
that evening. 

Later. Steve returned to the 
lounge and explained how 
he'd given up writing poetry 
because the perfect poem is 
a blank sheet of paper. Then 
you take away the paper. “Grow 


your works before you pick 
them,” he said. And when a 
new-born feelie talked about 
striving to be open and free, 
Sfeve said, “You .cait try it 
be open. Instead, you try not to 
be closed.” Then he played a 
wooden flute until dawn. 
After the What-Is-To-Be- 
Done plenaries, and after the 
notices for new meetings on 
specific topics and exact times 
went up, and after those meet- 
ings were held, the people who 
wanted the structure to help 
them find the right way to run 
their campuses were happy. 
Was the seminar a success? 
140 different answers. Certain- 
ly, it didn't light the way for 
major academic reform. or 
faceliiting. It did open a lot of 
quesuions for a lot of people, 
even for the man who didn't 
have any troubles on his cam- 
pus -- he- went home with a 
bibliography of left-wing lite- 
rature to ponder. Some of the 
new feelies took their beads 
with them. and a CYC volun- 
teer contemplated leaving 
the company. For some, a con- 
demnation of  un-structured 
seminars. for others. a triumph. 
Down in room nine, the 
wheelies plotted the revolu- 


tion, and in the lounge some 
people danced to Stevie Won- 
der. 

Interlude. “I hear your words 
but I don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 
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Western: the test case in University government 


London has become a pressure point for a coordi- A student on the university board of governors ma- 
nated national drive by Canada’s university student kes about as much sense as highschool students on a 
organization to obtain at first a token and later a major board of education, patients on a hospital trust, ap- 
voice in the management of Canadian universities. prentices on an international union’s executive, or ci- 

vil servants in Parliament. 

Their avowed short-term claim is that most univer- . 
sity boards of governors are undemocratic and do not An undergraduate becomes an alumnus, a highschool 
represent taxpayers. They hope to use this argument student becomes a man, a patent cured, An Bpprenttce 
to put an undergraduate student on each board of having served his time or a civil servant retired might 
governors, starting with Western. well serve on such boards, but undergraduates on a 

university board of governors, no.” 


Their long-range plan, directed by the Canadian The rest of the editorial condemns the Canadian 
Union of Students, includes pressures to increase stu- Union of Students as the national “secretariat” which 
dent and faculty membership in the boards until there directs organized minorities on Canada’s campuses, 
is eventually a “true community of scholars” where issues action “directives, and is organizing student 
students share responsibility for managing all univer- protests and planning riots.” 
sity affairs. 

The editorial seems to set the tone of the arguments 

Thus begins an editorial, signed by editor William put forth by those who oppose the student voice on the 
C. Heine, which appeared in the London Free Press on board of governors. 

April |, 1967, shortly after the Ontario legislature’s pri- 

vate-bills committe changed a private bill submitted for A less paranoic view is put forth by UWO’s Dean 

the university by John White, Conservative govern- Hoskins when he asserts that representation on boards 

ment whip and MP for London South. of governors is not necessary. Otherwise, he favors 
the move “when it is in the interests of the students 

The editorial is being circulated by the University and the university.” 
of Western Ontario. 


Whatever the graduation of feelings opposing the 
The original bill called for student representation concepts, they seem to be losing the battle to the forces 
through an elected Western graduate at least one year jn favor. 
out of university. 


The private bills committee changed this clause and The original clause calling for indirect student re- 
opted for direct student representation. presentation was discarded in the private-bills commit- 


tee. The argument put forth was that its similarities to 
apartheid were too close. In South Africa’s apartheid 
society, black men can be represented in parliament 
only by a white man. 


Heine refers to this move in his editorial. 


The editorial goes on to say that: 


Western student president Peter Larson is unders- 
tandably upset at the turn of events in the legislature, 
which replaced the private-bills represented by a gra- 
duate bears a striking resemblance. 


In any case, the debate has not ended. By sheer 
coincidence, the annuel congress of Canadian Union 
of Students is slated for nowhere other than the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario early in September. 


The subject of the Western debate is sure to come 
up, at least indirectly, and delegates are assured of an 
interesting few days. Committee amendment with the 
original motion. He challenged Premier Robarts’ con- 
tention that student representation has not been sup- 
ported by the faculty: 


“This is patently not the case. The original draft was 
prepared by the faculty association and it made unmis- 
takenly clear their desire for student representation. 


“Although all factions recognize the need for a stu- 
dent voice, they do not explain what they fear from a 
student voice. One student on a board of 23 members 
is not likely to control it.” 


Larson's point of view has considerable student sup- 
port, among them the president of the University of 
Toronto's student council, who sent university-affairs 
minister William Davis a letter. 


The Western experience, although not unique in 
Canada, is being carefully watched by other student 
leaders, administrations and governments across Ca- 
nada. The events of the next few months of Western 
will undoubtedly provide an opportunity for a good 
deal of airing of positions of both sides in the contro- 
versy. Perhaps, as education minister Davis says, “Af- 
ter the universities have had a chance to discuss it, it 
wont seem as ignoble an innovation it is now made 
out to be.” 
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Warrian elected CUS President 


LONDON(CUP)--A past 
member of the national coun- 
cil of the Student Union for 
Peace Action was elected pre- 
sident for 1968-69 of the Ca- 
nadian Union of Students. 

Peter Warrian, from the U- 
niversity of Waterloo, was elec- 
ted by a majority vote over 
Stephen Bigsby from the Uni- 
versity of Victoria. 

Warrian ran on a program 
which supported the Declara- 
tion of the Canadian student 
passed at the congxess. He said 
it projects a more active role 
for the student in both educa- 
tion and society. 

“The first principle for CUS 
is education itself but not sepa- 
rated from society,” he said. 

He stressed the need for edu- 
cation to be something more 
than the training process which 
the influence of the govern- 
ment, big business and bureau- 
cracy had produced in Cana- 
dian universities. 

“If education rather than 
training is to occur then alter- 
natives will have to be arrived 


at,” he said. 
“We want conscious stu- 
dents, no unconscious trai- 


nees.” 

Bigsby, who as past president 
of the University of Victoria 
was involved in the head start 
program to help young people 
in under priveleged areas, told 
delegates that CUS purposes 
was “to expand the number of 
thinkers” 

He said CUS must actively 
recruit resource personnel to 
do the right job with the aims 


of the union firmly in mind. 

Queen’s University delegate 
George Anderson, apparent- 
ly dtsatisfied with both War- 
rian and Bigsby, attempted 
to pass a unique motion staying 
the election one hour. 

Anderson indicated he plan- 
ned to use the hour to urge the 
plenary to draft a thrid candi- 
date, University of Toronto 
graduate student David Hunter. 

But he withdrew his motion 
after ten minutes of tense de- 
bate on the postponement when 
Hunter leapt to a microphone 
to protest--“There’s been talk 
I’m running. If I were, I’d have 
been here through the congress 
to do that.’’ 

“T want it to be known I think 
this is cruel and unfair to the 
two candidates who have just 
spoken” 

Anderson and perhaps a do- 
zen other delegates spent much 
of the last days of the congress 
in a frenetic and futile search 
for a third candidate to con- 
test the election. 

Two other candidates were 
nominated, Peter Larson from 
the University of Waterloo, 
who withdrew late Friday, and 
John Cleveland of Kings Cil- 
lege. 

Cleveland said he withdrew 
“because it is my feeling that 
CUS is not ready to make a de- 
cision on where it is going. 
There is no point telling oursel- 
ves that we are ready to be 
radicals.” 

Later he said that the union 
was falling apart, and as a syn- 
dicalist he had plans to build 





opposition againts its present 
leaders within the union. 

Syndicalism he defined as 
social unionism, “a total com- 
mitment to total dialogue.” 

Don Mitchell of Regina was 
elected vice-president of CUS, 
Peter Simmie of the Universi- 
ty of Manitoba is the 1967-68 
finance commissioner and Bob 
Baidwin of UWO the program 
commissioner. 


Peter Warriam 





Free tuition program to expand 


LONDON (CUP) — The 1967-68 Canadian U- 
nion of Students has a greatly expanded pro- 


zed the present methods of university teaching 
as “essentially destructive, 


b de 


where “the opera- 


gram for universal accessibility to higher educa- 
tion. embellished with a declaration of the Ca- 
nadian Student and several resolutions on educa- 
tion quality. 

But the 31st congress, held Sept. 2 to 9 at the 
University of Western Ontario, left it the same 
old CUS. 

The universal accessibility resolution (UNAC) 
re-states the principles of the declaration by 
defining education as “a contributive social 
process, the essence of which is an expanding 
awareness of man’s social and natural environ- 
ment, through experience, dialogue and co-ope- 
rative intellectual effort.” 

It claims that “the student, as citizen, has the 
duty to assure that education can be pursued 
by every individual without material, economic, 
social or psychological created by the absence 
of real equality of essential conditions.” 

UNAC describes the conditions of education 
which contradict these premises, and propo- 
ses implementation otf UNAC policy by: 

. creating educational alternatives at all levels 
through free universities and free and inten- 
Sive criticism of education; 

. urging adoption of a system of student sti- 
pends; 

. undertaking programs to reform the quali- 
ty of education; 
lobbying for increased financial support 
higher education at all governmental levels. 

UNAC impementation at the local campus le- 
vel will include research into both educational 
finance and content; high school conferences 
and visitation programs intending to create awa- 
reness in students before they reach university, 
and informed lobbies aimed at abolition of tui- 
tion fees and bursary means tests. 

The educational quality resolutions critici- 


ting principle implicit in the instructor’s acti- 
vity that the student cannot be trusted. 

“The goal of education in a democratic so- 
ciety should be to assist students to become 
individuals,” the resolution reads. 

In an interview outside plenary hall, Water- 
loo’s Tom Patterson, one of UNAC’s draftees, 
said: 

“I see UNAC and the education quality reso- 
jutions as one with the declaration of the Cana- 
dian student. Successful implementation would 
lead to social revolution.” 

Patterson said he felt all three resolutions 
contained the contraversial idea of student 
syndicalism--the student as a young intellectual 
worker. 

But CUS associate secretary John Cleveland, 
who wrote the original syndicalist declaration 
which was defeated in pre-plenary commissions 
accused the congress of by-passing the confron- 
tation with true student unionism and substi- 
tuting technical solutions to non-technical pro- 
blems in basic philosophy. 

“These proposals do not get to the problems-- 
just the symptoms,” he said. 

Manitoba delegate Chris Westdal said the 
congress had accepted a syndicalist direction, 
but he feared most delegates did not unders- 
tand what that implied. 

“There isn’t any meaningful committment 
to the resolutions because people don’t know 
what they’re getting into,” he said. 

Patterson said he expects member unions to 
fulfill the research mandates of the resolutions 
but little implementation of long-range poli- 
cies, 

Calgary president Bob Eustace objected to 
the long-range financial policy of student sti- 
pends or salaries. 
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Declaration of the Canadian Student 


LONDON (CUP)--The highest priority on member cam- 
puses this year is implementation of the declaration of the 
Canadian student. 

A motion passed unanimously by the CUS congress on 
Sept 7 urges members to concentrate on “the awakening 
of the Canadian student's rights and responsibilities as 
defined in the declaration through whatever educational 
social, and political action programs” are most suited to 
the individual campus. 

When the declaration was passed Sept 6 several mem- 
bers called it overly flexible, meaningless and “a bunch 
of mush”. 

The University of New Brunswick reiterated its earlier 
position that the declaration means little unless member 
unions fully support and implement it. 

UNB’s Lawson Hunter said, “If one member union op- 
poses this implementation motion, the declaration is use- 
less.” 

The idea of the student as a citizen rather than the stu- 
dent as a student dominates the declaration. 

The declaration defines education as a contributive so- 
cial process aimed at expanding man’s social and natural 
environment. 

The goal of education is stated in the declaration as 
serving society by “developing the full potential of all 
citizens” and helping to achieve “equality of the essential 
conditions of human living”. 

The second clause outlines the rights and duties of the 
student in four different areas. 

He is to expand knowledge by research and objective 
analysis of existing ideas, to learn from his fellow citi- 
zens and criticize them so they may learn, to engage in 
fundamental action to confront society with discoveries 
and “to. promote consequent action to bring reforms into 
practice, and to play full part in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

The third clause defines his right to establish student 
associations and these associations must be free to ally 
themselves with other groups to promote “a continuous 
examination and possible transformation of societal va- 
lues and institutional arrangements”. 

The declaration then places the student in a global 
society, concerned about his fellow citizens and respon- 
sible for promotion of human rights and mutual unders- 
tanding. 

The student is also a full member of the academic com- 
munity with the right and duty to make basic decisions 
concerning his intellectual activity and the goals of edu- 
cational institutions. To this end the student has the du- 
ty to assure that education serves the interests of society 
by being accessible and democratic. 

It concludes by saying the Canadian student “has the 
right to be free to continue his education without any ma- 
terial economic, social or psychological barriers created 





by the absence of real equality of essential condition”. 

The final document was a compromise between last 
year’s vague declaration and a rewrite by CUS Associate 
Secretary John Cleveland, which specifically advocated 
student syndicalism. 

Steve Langdon of the University of Toronto, one of 
the framers of the declaration, answered charges concer- 
ning the soft line it contained by stating that a general 
philosophy is not the desertion of a position. 

He said, “This declaration predicts the direction in 
which we think the student movement should go.” 

Nelson Adams of the University of New Brunswick, 
a critic of the compromise reached, responded, “I would 
like to see some of the programs which can be derived 
from this mush’’. 

Adams argued the basis for action by CUS could have 
been Stated in the declaration but was left out for the sake 
of compromise. 

University of Waterloo delegate Steve Flott said the 
concept was not as mushy as some persons thought. 

“It has directed its attention to the Canadian student,” 
he said. “*The third paragraph is a commitment to action.” 

The third paragraph states in part: “educational reform 
will not come in a vacuum or without a continuous exami- 
nation and possible transformation of societal values. 
Student associations must be free to ally themselves with 
other groups in society which have similar aims.” 

Charlie Boylan, a University of British Columbia stu- 
dent but not part of the UBC delegation, said the decla- 
ration lacked a definite position. 

After emphasizing that he represented a leftist mino- 
rity on the UBC campus, Boylan said the document repre- 
sented “the pitfall of the North American liberal consen- 
sus.” 
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World role confirmed 


LONDON (CUP) --The Cana- 
dian Union of Students deci- 
ded to stay in the world. 

But for a while it looked 
like the 31st congress would 
move to isolate Canadian stu- 
dents from all international 
student associations. 

Isolationism was passed in 
commission on the third day 
of the congress and defeated 
74-37 in the final plenary. 

The isolation putsch, led by 
the University of British Co- 
lumbia, classifies the Interna- 
tional Student Conference and 
the International Union of 
Students as cold war tools de- 
trimental to the development 
of a co-operative student com- 
munity. 

The ISC has been steadily 
losing members and prestige 
since it was revealed as a CIA 
fund repository earlier this 
year. 

CUS has associate status in 
the ISC, which it will now re- 
tain pending an investigation 
of the ISC’s attempts to free 
itself from the CIA. 

An application for CUS as- 
sociate member status in the 
IUS has been pending for a 
year. The application will re- 
main pending subject as the 
TUS end to a report on CUS 
from a congress observer and 
IUS_ vice-president Vilodeck 
K onarski. 

In his speech to the congress 
Konarski urged CUS to accept 
its responsibilities and join his 
87 memker union. Desks were 
loudly thumped when he said: 
“The IUS is committed to fight 
neo-colonialism because the 
majority of the world students 
except that commitment. Our 
role is to be present wherever 
exist injustice and exploration” 

“Those who favor the medie- 
val concept of the student as 
a student, the student as such, 
are no longer heard in the 
international student movment 
he said.” 

Konarsky and nine other re- 
presentatives from the natio- 
nal and international students 
unions spoke to plenary after 
the commission passage of the 
isolationist position and before 
plenary reversal. 

UBC’s Don Munton, spea- 
king for the withdrawal from 
both unions, said present CUS 


NO EXIT 
106A 


policy was trying to have a foot 
in two camps. “Neither ISC 
nor IUS are relevant to the 
real issues -- the participation 
and role of the student in the 
quality of education.” 

“CUS should free itself from 
the ties of the cold war dicho- 
tomy -- not in isolationism but 
to act independently.” 
~ Waterloo’s Stewart Saxe said 
if CUS has disagreements with 
international student politics, 
it must be in international 
associations to fight for its 
position. 

“The IUS is moving away 
from cold war politics, he said 
“It has for members Quebec, 
England, Ireland, France--you 
can't attribute cold war sides 
to those unions” 

Manitoba’s Gordon Mackie, 
called UBC position “total 
self-deception, a voice crying 
in the wilderness.” 

Supporting the UBC motion, 
Toronto’s Tom Faulkner said 
the real issue is democratiza- 
tion of foreign policy. 

Carleton’s Paul Ladouceur 
called the Toronto argument 
“more radical than thou” and 
suggested Toronto meant “if 
one cannot do everything, do 
nothing”. 

Retiring CUS president 
Doug Ward said passage of the 
isolation resolution “would 
put CUS outside history, una- 
ble to tackle the real problems 
of students”. 

“The essential point is there 
are some people who live here 
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calls for more active role 


: 


and some people who live in 
other places, but they are all 
people.” 

Stan McIntosh of the Ameri- 
can National Student Associa- 
tion another former CIA front, 
reiterated his unions opposi- 
tion to U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 

Refering to the CIA scandal 
he said: “We will accept the 
legacy of having been seduced 
and work to eliminate it” 

UGEQ president Pierre Le 
Francois challenged the En- 
glish-speaking union of stu- 
dents to stop isolating itself 
from the global community. 

Relations between CUS and 
UGEQ will be determined, he 
said, by whether or not CUS 
decides to participate in “the 


fight for national liberation 
and justice throughout the 
world”. 


CUS must fight control of 
Canada’s economy and _ na- 
tional destiny by the United 
States, he added. 

UGEQ ts determined to play 
an active and militant role 
in the struggle for a Quebec 
that is master in its own hou- 
se.” 

Paulo Speller, of the Brazi- 
lian student union, told the 
delegate that the relationship 
between Canada and Latin 
America will be stronger in the 
future, 

He praised “the open mind 
of the Canadian student”. 

Adolf Plahan, vice-president 
of the National Union of Gha- 
nian Students, said. “CUS 
stands for certain principles” 

“It is the hope of Ghanian 
students that Canada will find 
a basis for a common program 
of action.” 

He urged CUS to participate 


in student matters on “the 
international level.” 
Alexander Chicherov, vicec 


president of the Committee of 
Youth Organizations of the 
USSR, cited “the very real 
problem of getting students 
to involve themselves in revo- 
lutionary movments,” 

He spoke of the student ex- 
change between Canada and 
the USSR, which leads to “good 
relations between Soviet stu- 
dents and the students ef Cana- 
da” 

He called on CUS to take a 
much more active role in inter- 
national student affairs. 
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Head table members (from left) Pat Hembruff, Hugh Armstrons, Peter Simmie, and Terry Sulyma 
look over some papers during a break in one of the meetings. 











U. of Alberta attempt foiled 


LONDON (CUP)--In an at- 
tempt to thwart the activist 
efforts of the Canadian Union 
of Students, the University 
of Alberta is trying to found 
a breakaway, right wing, non- 
activist union. 


The Uof A withdrew from 
CUS after the congress last 
year in opposition to the move 
toward student involvment in 
society at the national and in- 
ternational level. 


CUS told U. of A. one observer 
would be tolerated at the con- 
gress, but five delegates came 
to spend the week lobbying for 
non-involyment in anything but 
affairs immediately and direc- 
tly concerned with students, 


Al Anderson, president of 
UofA said: “CUS should limit 
Itself to areas of direct student 
concern. We are againts the 
concept of the student as a ci- 
tizen.” 


Anderson said he found this 
year’s congress no better than 
the one in 1966. 

“Although we might recom- 
mend full membership someti- 
me in the future, we're certain- 
ly not thinking of applying this 
year,” he said. 

Realizing the vatue of col- 
lective bargaining and sensing 
a certain amount of dissent wi- 
thin CUS, the UofA observers 
used their time to approach 
several delegates to moot for- 
mation of a new association of 
students. 

Anderson said the dissent ‘ts 
basically the ideological “ac- 
tivist” versus the “non-activist”. 


Rod McKenzie, of the Uni- 
versity of Calgary, one of the 
councils partially in sympathy 
with the U of A, said CUS 
should be a service and educa- 
tion organization. 


“To use an example, we 
should act on improving In- 
dian education but not on im- 
proving Indian housing,” he 
said. 

Despite interest from four 
universities, Acadia, Calgary, 
St. Patrick’s College and St. 
Mary’s, the proposed union 
did not get off the ground. 

A meeting called for all 
those who had been approa- 
ched over the week was not 
held as the right wing suppor- 
ters lost in a battle with the 
CBC to gain student attention. 

So they adjourned to the te- 
levision cameras in an effort 
to get their ideas aired out- 
side the congress. Attempts 
to present their ideas were 
booed down by other delegates 
taking part in the discussion. 

Greg Warner,  vice-presi- 
dent of Acadia said, “The U- 
niversity of Alberta really has 
no clear conception of what 
their new union would be like” 
and interest has waned. 


St. Mary’s does not intend 
to withdraw from CUS,” said 
Mike O'Sullivan, president of 
St.Mary's university in Halifax. 
The U of A non-union he des- 
cribed as “just not practical”. 


A fourth member, St. Pa- 
trick’s College had contempla- 
ted withdrawl from CUS earlier 
in the week, said president Paul 
Bissonnette, but “the congress 
has shown that the more mode- 
rately conservative element 
has begun to exert its influence 
and we feel this influence will 
change the direction of CUS 
and bring it in line with what 
we wish.” 

He felt St. Patrick’s has an 
obligation to “shape the con- 
gress aS we wish rather than 
taking the cosy way out and 
withdrawing.” 





Democratization 
urged 


LONDON (CUP) -- In a high priority resolution, the CUS Con- 
gress urged democratization of academic government ang a ge- 
neral program to develop awareness among students of their right 
to participate in the government of their universities. 

The resolution adopted the syndicalist idea that “the individual 
in any human community has the right and the responsibility of 
active participation in the decision making of that community.” 

Student governments are encouraged to seek reform of the struc- 
tures of university government so that all members of the aca- 
demic community -- student, faculty, administration and employ- 
ees -- fully participate in decision-making. 

Fernan Carriere, Editor-in-chief of the University of Ottawa's 
weekly French-language La Rotonde, charged that congress dele- 
gates were unaware of what CUS priorities should be. 

“The priority of the union should be the implementation of 
awareness programs on campuses where students are sufficiently 


aware to Start acting,” he said. 


The resolution might have been better directed, he felt, towards 
increasing awareness among student leaders at the congress ra- 
ther than among students on local campuses. 

Another resolution, proposed by Toronto and Regina, called 
for open decision making in all matters relating to university edu- 


cation. 


“Open and free discussion is an essential element of education.” 


the preamble declares. 


The resolution also calls for students to refuse to participate in 
decision-making bodies “which routinely follow a policy of se- 


cret decision-making”, 
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WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR 


if you saw a pile of money on the ground would'nt you pick it up? .. 


y, 














Because that's exactly what we are offering you! An impressive 
saving of AT LEAST $30.00 on the purchase of a fine quality suit 
tailored to your own specifications by expert craftsmen. It is now 
certain that before long prices will go up... WHY WAIT? Order your 
suit now and benefit by this incredibly low price. 





ONE TROUSER SUIT 
SPORT JACKET and SLACKS 
TUXEDO 


Tailored-to-Measure 


NO MORE oo 
NO LESS FACK 


We offer you the largest selection of the finest imported and domes- 
tic woollens, over 1,000 different fabrics in each store. Remember 
that every suit we sell is FULLY GUARANTEED or MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. 





In less than 13 months the Ben Berke chain has grown from 1 to 10 
stores... THERE IS A GOOD REASON! Thousands of satisfied cus- 


tomers telling their friends about us. 


Jalelome anism celele 
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1423 Papineau St. - 2010 Mountain St. - 1187 Phillip Square - 6290 St-Hubert St. — 3986 Wellington St., Verdun 


OTHER STORES IN: GRANBY — HULL — CORNWALL — OTTAWA — LONDON 
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Two series presented 


Membership to be sold in Film Society 


The Georgian Film Society 
will be opening its ‘67-68 season 
on September 23 with THE 


SILENCERS, | starring Dean 
Martin. 
In plans announced _ this 


week, Film Society President 
Bert Young explained that 
ticket arrangements for this 
first feature would be announc- 
ed shortly, but that single ad- 
missions would definitely be 
available at a nominal price. 

Young also discussed the 
facilities and services which 
will be offered by the Society 
this year. A library of more 
than five dozen books, magaz- 
ines and periodicals dealing 
with all aspects of the cinema 
will be available for use by 
members. 

On the creative side, the So- 
ciety has aquired an array 
equipment for an 8mm Film 
Production Unit. Participants 
will have an opportunity to 
learn about the technical and 
creative aspects of cinema 
while producing their own 
short films. 

Young went on to say that 
the most popular aspect of the 
Film Society's program would 
once again be the 3 different 
series of film showings. 


té 


“This year,” he said, “we 
Rr ae aa a CS 
“a ~~ Vs RENE ° ota 













All Wool 
jackets, 


W.U. 
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Sizes 


36 to 48 





100% Human Hair 


HAND MADE 


WIGS 


¥2 PRICE 


® Pre-Curled Long Hair 
© Immediate Delivery 
® Limited Supply 


Sir George Williams University 


JACKETS 


Always popular, both on 
and off the campus. 
Melton 
in authentic S.G. 
colors with corded 
gold trim. Here is casual 
comfort — so right for so 
many occasions. 


Clothiers to Students Since 1994 


McLaughlin and Harrison 
2005 Drummond (cor. Maisonneuve) 288- 3544 - 
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RED DESSERT: Monica Vitti-less alienated than nutty. . - 


will have an_ International 
Series, a series of ‘Ciné The- 
mes’, and a new Popular Se- 
ries. We hope to present films 
that students may have missed 
in the commercial theatres, 
or films which they would 
like to see again.” 

Mr. Young disclosed that 
the Film Society was negotiat- 
ing for Academy Award winn- 
ers CAT BALLOU, and UN 
HOMME ET UNE FEMME, 
as well as SHIP OF FOOLS. 

Series tickets, he noted, will 


The 
cloth 


$22 50 | 






We Specialize in Custom 
Made Wigs and Hairyieces 


VISIT OUR EXPERT 
STYLING DEPT. 


WIG DESIGNS 


Renowned in Europe Since 19168 


1500 Stanley 
cor. Burnside 





“Where Wigs Are Our Oaly 
Business’’ 


Suite 301 
841-7817 


be available for both the Inter- 
national Series ($2.75), and the 
‘Ciné Theme’ ($1.75), and 
single admissions to the Popular 
Series only! 


Film Society membership 
however, will include attenden- 
ce privileges for any and all 
showings, and will entitle mem- 
bers to use the Cinema Library 
and to participate in the Pro- 
duction Unit. The fee for a 
membership will be $5 for the 
year. 





The Wofer 
Platform 
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@ CREDIT CARDS HONOURED 
5218 QUEEN MARY RD. 


{Snowdon} 






Black kid and 

Brown 

and gold trim; Navy kid 
and fushio trim; Taupe 
kid and biack trim. 


ONLY 12.99 


1474 PEEL ST. 


(Opp. Mt. Royal Hofel) 








New production will 





be daring undertaking 


‘It stings mischievously and 
laughs uproariously..... a gi- 
gantic hotfoot!” said Howard 
Taubman, celebrated theatric- 
al critic of the New York Times. 
This year, the Georgian Play- 
ers, the major drama group of 
SII George Williams Univers- 
ity, aim to receive the same 
reviews for their presentation 
of ‘‘How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying”. 


This production is the most 
daring undertaking to date, for 
the Georgian Players. In the 
past, straight drama set the 
style. As early as 1959, the 
Georgian Players presented 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s “The Vic- 
tors’, under the direction of 
Miss Norma Springford, who 
is now the head of the Drama 
Department. In that same 
year, the Georgian Players 
produced John Van Druten’s, 
“I Am A Camera”, just three 
years after this controversial 
play had opened on Broadway. 


Music came into the produc- 
tions three years ago, when 
“Opera For A Two Car Gara- 
ge’’ was presented. CBC - TV'S 
Peter Symcox directed this and 
also the Georgian Players’ 
pre sentation of Bertolt Brecht’s, 
“Man Is Man”, two years ago. 







Safori Brown Potent 

Emerald Green Patent 

Purple Patent —- Brick Patent 
Navy Blue Kid. 


ONLY 12.99 


@ OPEN THURSDAY & FRIDAY NITES 





Toupe Patent — Jet Black Kid 


PLACE VICTORIA 


{Shopping Promenade) 


Again, last year, music played 
a part in the production. This 
time, though, it was the music 
that dominated the play - “Oh, 
What A Lovely War” - by Jean 


Littlewood, one of England's 
leading directors. 


The Georgian Players and 
the name of Sir George Wil- 
liams University have become 
highly regarded in university 
Drama circles through the C.- 
U.D.L. Festival, and the Y.U.- 
D.L. Festival. Both are annual 
events, and are patterned on 
one - act plays. The Georgian 
Players have presented “No 
Exit’ (C.U.D.L. by Jean-Paul 
Sartre and “Wisp In The Wind” 
(Y.U.D.L.) by Sir George Wil- 
liams University graduate, 
Jack Cunningham. 


This yeai mixture of comedy 
(How To Succeed In Business 
Without Really Trying) and 
drama(C.U.D.L. and Y.U.D.L.) 
will afford ample variety for 
students wishing to participate 
in extra - curricular activities. 
“How To Succeed”, for exam- 
ple, required dancers, singers, 
and many technical -personnel. 
In reference to the two uni- 
versity festivals, the Georgian 
Players will need directors - 
non - professional directors 
only! 
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@ C.0.D. ORDERS ACCEPTED 


FAIRVIEW 
SHOPPING CENTRE 


(Pointe Clatra) 


Innocents at home 


by HOWARD MOFFETT 

SAIGON, South vietnam-- 
The Vietnam war has hit our 
generation like a knife cutting 
through butter. 

It is complex and we want 
fast, easy answers. It is years 
old and we are young. It 1s ma- 
ny little confusing concrete 
things, and we like to speak in 
sweeping generalities. It will 
go on for years--one way or 
another--and we are already 
tired of thinking about it. 

The war landed on top of 
the other problems our fathers 
hadn’t solved (we may be more 
sensitive than any _ previous 
generation to the faults of our 
forebears). Our hero, John Ken- 
nedy, had been taken from us, 
and an anti-hero, Lyndon John- 
son, left in his place. We never 
did assimilate the fact that 
Kennedy did more to shape 
U.S. policy in Vietnam in his 
three years than Johnson has 
in the years since. 

The war came in the wake 
of the greatest student acti- 
vism since the ‘30s--the civil 
rights movement. It came as 
the Cold War was being expo- 
sed as a myth perpetuated by 
vulgar politicians with a vested 
interest in ignorance. Ihe 
world was being remade. and 
we had discovered it almost 
before anyone else. 

These things turned Vietnam 
into the most explosive campus 
issue in a generation. The ques- 
tion neatly divided informed, 
active students into two camps: 
belligerent supporters and_ bit- 
ter opponents of U.S. policy. 
If there was anv middle ground, 
it was held not by mecerates 
but by those who weren't inte- 
rested. It was, after all, a dirty 
littke war in a country nobody 
knew where. and why should 
| ware? 

Those who have © better 
things to do than worry about 
Vietnam don't need to justify 
themselves. More disturbing 
is the Innocence of the Con- 
cerned. 

Those of us who are emoti- 
onally committed to one side or 
the other are probably more 
anguished by this war than we 
have been over any other pu- 
blic issue--because there seems 
to be nothing we can do about 
it. By choice or circumstance, 
we are spectators, and poorly 
informed ones at that. Because 
we look at the war from far 
away, and because we under- 
stand very little of the compli- 
cated reactions of- the Viet- 
namese themselves, our anguish 
is closer to that of the teenager 
seeking to justify his moral 
indignation than to the adult 
forced to deal with suffering. 

To many of us, it more im- 
portant that our position be 
vindicated than that the -suffer- 
ing should stop. 

Part of this innocence is the 
heritage of the civil rights mo- 
vement. Many of us stood up 
and were counted on behalf 
of human rights at Albany or 
Selma. We marched and fought 
against clear-cut evil, and some 
of us went to jail to demons- 
trate our convictions. We won 


some significant victories, or 
helped others to. They were 
victories of courage, justice 
and morality--but they were 
innocent victories. 

You don't lose your innocen- 
ce by fighting evil. The end of 
innocence comes when you 
realize that you are caught--if 
only by association--in a strug- 


gle that is not black and white; , 


in which there is morality on 
both sides as well as power; 
and in which decent people 
with names, caught between 
the two sides, must bear the 
brunt of the suffering while 
you are free to return to your 
books and a cold beer. 
7K 

Those who are not. spec- 
tators in this war--Vietnamese 
soldiers, Viet Cong guerillas, 
peasants, refugees, mothers 
and children, young teachers, 
American GI's and North Vi- 
etnamese regulars--are tougher 
than we are, like Secretary Mc- 
Namara. 

War is all many of them have 
ever known. When Americans 
go to war, they go where their 
wives and children will not be 
disturbed by it--to ' Europe, 
Cuba, Korea, Vietnam. When 
the Vietnamese go to war, they 
turn their cities and farms into 
battlefields, and their wives 
and daughters are often the 
first victims. “Les petits, ils 
nont jamais connus la paix,” 
my landlord’s uncle said the 
other day. 

Many on both sides have 
been shot at for more than 
twenty years: they may be 
forgiven for living their lives 
with the same resignation that 
an American fraternity boy 
drinks beer on Sunday after- 
noon, They never knew inno- 
cence, that peculiar combina- 
tion of moral indignation and 
non-participation. 

One of the reasons that Ame- 
rican wars have always been so 
glorious is that traditionally 
they have come at thirty year 
intervals and have lasted just 
long enough to provide each 
generation with a set of Heroes. 
Except for the Civil War, our 
social fabric was never Seri- 
ously threatened by them. 
In between wars, life went on. 
Developments in the arts and 
sciences, agriculture, industry 
and leisure rounded out a his- 
tory for which war provided 
primarily the color. 

By contrast, Vietnamese 
history is one long war. Viet- 
nam has never been free from 
the threat of foreign invasi- 
on--by the Chinese, the Mon- 
gols, the Japanese, the Chams, 
the Khmers, the Portuguese, 
the French, the Americans... 
But even in those brief periods 
when foreign enemies have 
not threatened, the Vietnamese 
have fallen to fighting among 
themselves. 

As a_ result, Vietnamese 
history is largely a record of 
what has been destroyed or 
saved rather than what has 
been built. One of the coun- 
try’s biggest problems today 
is that much of its top young 
talent has never had the op- 


portunity to experiment with 
constructive programs in any 
field. 

In this Confucian society-- 
which recognizes four ranks 
among the populace: scholars, 
farmers, artisans and merchants 
--soldiers have _ traditionally 


been disdained. Yet they have 
written the bulk of their coun- 
try’s history, and they are con- 
(inuing to do so despite lack of 


ry Division soldier. 


NOMCOMBATANTS caught in the path of anti-Viet Cong ope 
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inspiration in the script and 
lack of enthusiasm among the 
audience. 


From most on-scene ac- 
counts, apathy and war-wea- 
riness have been a problem to 
the Viet Cong as much as to 
the ARVN. The fact that both 
AVRN and Viet Cong are 
still unwilling to stop killing 
and the tact that many Vietna- 





> 


me? 


rations are evacuated by a Ist Caval- 





mese are not really sympathe- 
tic to either side (I realize this 
contradicts several popular 
stereotypes, but it is increa- 
singly clear to anyone who has 
spent some time in Vietnam 
and talked with several classes 
of people)--should give us pause 
who insist that this is a simple 
war, black and white, and that 
solving it calls mostly for moral 
indignation. 
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A ‘67 FESTIVAL 





Mix and Match 
Sweaters N Skirts 
Slacks N° Sbirts 


of College Co-ordinates 


Classic elegance is a byword 


at Mary Cullen. 


Reasonable sportswear 


for the College 


Campus. 





Peel at Boulevard Maisonneuve — opposite Peel-Metro Station 
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EVERYWHERE J tT ASK MNSELF, 
SWIM 11'S THE 

SAME OLD STORN.. 
HATRED, HATRED. 


HATRED II! 


HATE ME SO MUCH? 
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‘application forms 
for ordinary 


AND T ANSWER, 
* BECAUSE YOU'RE 
DIFFERENT, MOBY DICK! 
4UAT'S WHY THEY 

Hate 


{ \t'S TouaH 
BEING WHITE. 





bursaries and loans 


DAY STUDENTS 
may be obtained by ‘writing, 
(REGISTERED MAIL) TO: 


Student Aid Service, 
Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 


Québec 4. 


Bring both application forms to the Office of the Dean of Students, 


Room 405, Hall Building. 


ALL APPLICATIONS MUST BE 


RECEIVED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30 
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Imitated everywhere 


Equaled nowhere 
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1196 ST. CATHERINE W. 


(NEXT DOOR TO VILLE MARIE WAX MUSEUM) 


ATTENTION EVENING STUDENTS! 


OPEN NIGHTLY TILL 2 A.M. 
FRI. and SAT. TILL 3:00 A.M. 


Down the street from the Norris Building 
Only three minutes walk from the Hall building. 
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Georgiantics 


by Marty Charney 
Welcome everyone to GEORGIANTICS (967-8! What's new 
every hour every day? Well, here it is as always in this action 


column. 





Wednesday - September 20 


To start the year off with a bash we have a groovy movie; “The 
Defiant Ones” and because it’s Freshman Month do not stay out 
of it! luis on September 20th, in H-Hl0, at 12:30 P.M. And it is “groo- 
vy because Sidney Poitier and Tony Curtis are the stars. Admis- 
sion 35¢ (only). 


Thursday - September 21 
There will be a SHOESHINERAMA on Sept. 21 at Place Ville 
Marie and other downtown buildings from l0am - 6pm. All are 
welcome and CFOX will be on location in the mezzanine with 
free hot dogs and drinks. 


Friday - September 22 
Variety Show, another Freshman Month activity with the grea- 
test sound this year and possibly next as well, features the Folk- 
rock sound of “Chicago Daily Gnus”. They're from the “Bitter 
End” and that’s just the name. The Alumni Auditorium will be 
their Swing - Room, and 8:30 P.M. their Swing-Time. This is re- 
ally tree for all entertainment. ’ 


Saturday - September 23 

Football Game all lined up at Mac Donald College campus. 
Buses pull away from Sir George at 12:30 and if you have a car, 
Game Time is 2 P.M. The Great Game is free, and the bus round 
trip is just a Dollar. Everyone is welcome on Saturday. 

Film “The Silencers” to be shown by the famous GEORGIAN 
FILM SOCIETY in H-l00 at 8:30 P.M. So after the Game come 
and top the day off with this Broadway hit! Admission is 50€¢. 


Sunday - September 24 
Day Out -- LOVE IN ** This should be fun, and could be much 
more...Where else but the Seigniory Park Country Club could 
or should such an event take place? There'll be a Rock an Roll 
Band there, and they will be there from 10 am to dusk, with the 
coolest array of games, stunts and songs. 


Friday Saturday Sunday - November 3,4,5. S.L.O.C.-- Student 
Leadership Organization Conference, will be staging a mammoth 
Leadership Conference in the Laurentians for the duration of that 
weekend. All Sir George undergraduates are invited. All the mi- 
nute particulars will certainly be available soon. So watch for 
them. Closely. 


WANTED 


RENT NEW FURNITURE 
your choice of 
COMPLETE APARTMENTS 
INDIVIDUAL PIECES 
LOW RATES FREE DELIVERY 
PAYMENTS APPLIED TOWARD 
PURCHASE 


Sir George Williams Cho- 
ral Society requires piano 
accompanist. All’ round 
ability to play jazz and 
classical music. Inquire 
Jack Hopkins, Room 405 
Hail Building. 


Jack B. Hopkins 
Assistant Dean of Students 


769-3825 


4702 Wellington & corner 2nd av. Verdun 


NATIONAL LIFE 


FANON 
THE NEW EQUITY PLAN 


Tailored for university students 


NAT KRAVITZ 


Branch Manager 
Proudly announces 





protects against inflation 


Room 590, 2100 Drummond St. 849.4538 
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UGEQ and Student Syndicalism by Allan Marks 


“The tradition of all past 
generations weighs like an alp 
upon the brain of all the li- 
ving”. — Karl Marx 
“What did you learn in school 
today 
Dear little boy of mine 
[ learned our government 
must be strong 
It's always right and never 
wrong 
Our leaders are the finest men 
And we elect them again and 
again 
That’s what I learned in school 
today. 

That's what I learned in school” 
Tom Paxton 


The above quotes reflect the 
feelings and aspirations of the 
students who met for one week 
in Joliette, Quebec to discuss 
student syndicalism. 

It should be emphasized 
from the start that radical 
tension was absent. Approxi- 
mately 25 English-speaking 
students participated out of 
a group of 125. A meaningful 
and profond dialogue was be- 
gun between English and French 
students. Valuable information 
and experiences were exchan- 
ged as well. 

There was an enormous sen- 
se of community spirit develo- 
ped at the conference. 

International A ffairs 

A real concern for interna- 
tional problems such as Viet 
Nam was expressed. To help 
resist the American war effort 
- as well as to relate the pro- 
blems of the Quebec people to 
the Viet Nam war UGEQ has 
planned an ambitious program 
for the fall. To start off with 
UGEQ will be sponsoring a 
three week tour of the entire 
province of Quebec by three 
members of the National Libe- 
ration Front of South Viet Nam 
And no kidding -- they are going 
the speak to us right here in 
SGWU, The second major pro- 
gram planned against the war 
in Viet Nam will occur on Nov. 
17th this year. This 1s Interna- 
tional Student Day of Solidari- 
ty with the Viet Namese strug- 
gle. The UGEQ executive will 
be co-ordinating this action 
with the trade-union movement 
throughout the province since 
they have taken a definite an- 
ti-American stand on the war. 
Publicity on a city level will 
be handled by the UGEQ exe- 
cutive but student activists 
and student council (if it would 
only have the guts to do some- 
thing) are expected to publi- 
cize the demonstration for Nov. 
17. There was talk of a strike 
for a few hours by the students, 
but this is not definite. It is al- 
so hoped that the four univer- 
sity faculty committees against 
the war in Viet.Nam at Univer- 
sity of Montreal McGill, Sir 
George and Loyola would par- 
ticipate financially and activly 
in the planned international ac- 


FEMALE STUDENTS | 


Wanted for part-time work 
Days or Nights 
Apply: The Old Lantern Pub 
1450 de Maisonneuve West 





tion of Nov. 17 

UGEQ will therefore focus 
its activities concerning Inter- 
national Affairs on the Viet 
Nam Question. This is being do- 
ne in the context of supporting 
and building anti-colonial mo- 
vements all over the world in- 
cluding the two nations of Que- 
bec and Canada. 


National Affairs 


UGEQO is interested in inter- 
union political activity right 
now. The discussion was focu- 
sed on an idea of a common po- 
litical action front of all Que- 
bec unions on the relevant is- 
sues of the day concerning pro- 
blems of education like Bill 25, 
support of strikes by students, 
progressive alternatives for the 
problems of automation, and ci- 
ty planning. These are only so- 
me examples. These actions 
will not occur tomorrow, but 
will take time to build. 

Sir George students have a 
role to play in the transforma- 
tion of our own society. It is 
about time we participated in 
Quebec affairs. Damn _it--we 
know more about the civil 
rights movement in the US than 
we do of the inequalities in our 
very Own society right here in 
Montreal. Would you believe 
that French Canadians also ha- 
ve legitimate beefs. 


Educational Affairs 


UGEQ defines the student 
as a young intellectual worker 
eng aged in the educational pro- 
cess. He is active, creative, and 
a full citizen right now. He 1s 
not just becoming something, 
but he is something NOW. Sin- 
ce he is the one who education 
is for and since he hasa_res- 
ponsiblity to his society at lar- 
ge the student must be an acti- 
ve participant in the affairs of 
his university and the larger 
problems of his society. In uni- 
versity affairs particularly the 
students along with the faculty 
must demand control of the uni- 
versity. It is we, the students, 
and our allies in the faculty 
who must decide the goals and 
process of education. Adminis- 
trations should be hired to ad- 


minister not govern. 

T he basic complaints in edu- 
cation at the “UGEQ Week on 
Syndicalism” was lack of op- 
portunity to higher education 
but more important was a cri- 
tique of the inhuman lecture 
system and how this is related 
to the goals of education in 
our society. One must really 
understand why our educatio- 
nal system 1s not really educa- 
tion but a training ground for 
the future labor force. There- 
fore the goals of education must 
correspond to the efficiency 
criteria of industry. Dr. Smola 
said, “As a business man, I see 
the necessity of building a 
sound financial basis for the 
progress of higher education 
generally. As an university of- 
ficer, I see the necessity for 
broadly diversified financial 
sup port to preserve the univer- 
sity’s autonomy. I am only be- 
ginning to appreciate the inter- 
dependance between a prospe- 
rous business community and a 
sound system of higher educa- 
tion.” 

This profoundly influences the 
process of education itself. The 
system does not want people to 
think and do independent and 
creative work. The ruling po- 
wers, 1.e. big corporations, big 
government do not want stu- 
dents to face the problems of 
our times. Therefore the stu- 
dent must become a passive 
consumer of knowledge and an 
irresponsible citizen. The stu- 
dent must merely absorb the 


ruling ideas of our times which. 


are transmitted via text books 
and lectures, If a student asks 
a relevant question he is often 
turned off and told we didn’t 
have time for that. It is not 
necessary to learn that for the 
exam. Students come to acqui- 
re credits so they can acquire 
consumer goods when they lea- 
ve the university and take up 
their new jobs. All creative 
thinking is stymied. Creative 
thinkers who make critiques 
and question the traditional 
interpretations of our society 
and that society itself do not 
conform with the labour requi- 
rements of present industry. 


FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENT 


For part-time work ‘in Group Foster Home of Social Agency. 
Help Foster mother with supervision of group of teen-age girls 
and management of the house. Primarily evenings and week- 


ends. Room, board and salary. 


For details and appointment call: 937-3585 





STUDENT SPECIAL 
STEAKBURGER DINNER 


INCLUDING * 
FRENCH FRIED, DILL PICKLE, 


COLE SLAW, FRANKFURTER, 
COFFEE, TEA, OR MILK 


SPECIAL 


$1.24 


Buraside Steak Kouce 


1490 STANLEY ST. (Near Burnside) 


Just 1 minute from Norris Bldg. 


Only 3 minute from Hall 


Bldg. 
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QUEEN’S LUNCH 


WELCOMES YOU AND INVITES 
YOU TO TRY GOOD FOOD, 
at REASONABLE PRICES 
STUDENTS CAN AFFORD 


2069 Bishop 








(next to the Book store) 


ASHER 
KOFMAN, C.L.U. 


VI. 5-917] 


Insurance, properly planned means 
savings for you. 

Join the growing club of Georgians 
who have benefitted from this service. 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
SUITE 300 — 1420 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 


EDDIE DEPAOLO, B. Comm. (SGWU) 


Welcomes you back to a new school year 
and invites you to spend an evening at 


tT y 


DISCOTHEQUE 


1426 BISHOP STREET, MONTREAL 844-6266 


Open from 7 PM to 2 AM 
The “‘IN”’ place for Georgians 


$.G.W.U. CRESTS 
PINS and TIES 


FOR GIFTS IN THE 
HANDSOME MANNER 


2 PIECE SET: Cuff Links and Tie 
Clip in gift case............... a... $8.00 
CUFF LINKS in gift box 
| TIE CLIPS with crest ; 
LAPEL PIN in colour 2.00 
BLAZER CRESTS $9.00 $10.00 
S.G.W.U. TIES gift boxed 


P.S. Shop in Camfort at the 
“Personal Service” Stare 


McLaughlin & Harrison 


2005 Drummond St. 288-3544 
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PLACE SIR GEORGE 


RESTAURANT AND PIZZERIA 


Invites You To Taste The 
Finest Pizza in Town 





FOR EITHER A SNACK OR A MEAL. TAKE YOUR CHOICE: 


*“SPAGHETTE >: - *FULL COURSE MEALS 
*BAR-B-O | “ITALIAN DISHES 
“STEAKS « CHOPS *HOT « COLD SANDWICHES 


*SHISH-KEBAB ORIENTAL | *HOME MADE PIES 


Where Quick Service and Atmosphere 


are Taken For Granted 


Where Our Menu Prices are 


Geared Towards a Student’s Budget 


Join the Growing Number of Georgians 
who are Making Us Their m-eating Place 


ner OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FROM 7 AM 10 1 AM Eee 


delivery 


se | WAITING FOR YOU AT 2210 GUY, CORNER LINCOLN | sstss2-s97 


ONLY A MINUTE AWAY FROM THE HALL BLDG. 


TRY US SOON! YOU WON'T REGRET IT! 





